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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

, . This paper presents the statement by the Higher 

Education Polic y Group concerning the functions , content / and pattern 
of higher education in Britain. Part 1 reviews courses with emphasis 
on entry to higher education and the content^ arrangement, and length 
of courses. Part 2 discusses organization with emphasis on the 
coordination of higher education, machinery for admissions, 
degree-giving powers for nonuniversity institutions, the polytechnics 
and certain other local authority colleges, the education and 
training of teachers, and the control of standards and the supply of 
teachers. Part 3 reviews finance. Emphasis is placed on the dilemma 
of numbers and costs, rates of growth, teaching costs, and student 
contributions. (MJM) 



HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 19708 

A statement by the 
HIGHER EDUCATION POUOY GROUP 
January 1971 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The views put forward In this statement represent the general consensus of 
the group whose members are listed below. The group has come together with the 
object of considering the functions, content and pattern of higher education* In Britain. 
It first met at a two-day conference In July 1969, and has met many times since. 
Each member has taken part in the discussions In a personal and non-representatlv0 
capacity. 

2. we have met at a time of national dilemma. On current 
projections, the number of students wishing and qualified to enter higher education 
in the next decade willrlse at the rate of five to six percent per annum, In sharp 
contrast with a likely growth In gross national product of about three per cent per 
annum. It seemed only realistic to accept as a first premise that the costs of 

* higher education will have to rise more slowly than the number of qualified entrants: 
we have therefore, with regret, been particularly concerned to explore W^ys of 
achieving desired educational goals wlUiln strict financial constraints, 

3. There are no obvious answers to the questions we have considered. Nor have 
we been able to pursue many of them, and particularly those related directly to 
administration and to costs, to their final conclusions. We have simply attempted 
to Indicate the directions of change we would favour and those we would not, 

4. To have set complete unanimity as our goal would have reBulted In the omission 
of some Important proposals which many, but not all, of ua favour, Our aim has 
been, Instead, to publish a statement at what seemed a timely juncture, with the 
very olear reservation that no one member should be assumed to endorse every 
paragraph in it« 
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• PART " COURSES 

■\) Entry to higher eduoatton 

6. If among young people with each type ot sohool-leavlng qualification the proportion 
I - entering full-time higher education remains constant; the number of entrants is likely 
^ * f td'^^lse by over two-thirds ^ithin ten years, Despite this we hol^ etrpngly that entry 
^ <>Pt^ttUfttil6¥ihdufd not dllitAl&h*!^. - Wo propose ohmp6 by whieK jaee^ dppSiJt- 
^ - ' i unfiles can 1>b maintained wltlioiftt ^ pFd rata Indrease in tKe ttumber 6f plides. 
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6, The entry requirements for degree courses should remain at approximately the 
present levels. This should not be taken to Imply any judgement about the future of 
A Level examinations or of the present pattern of specialised sixth form courses. 
Nor should It imply that different ejitry qualifications v^tU not be appropriate for some 
students In some degree courses. In particular, fxdl recognition should be given to 
vhe experience, and the qui llflcations, of those who have been In employment and part- 
time education since leaving school. It should be noted that, If entry requirements 
remain as they now are, the qualifications of the student population seen as a whole 
are likely to improve. By 1980, nearly 25 per cent of school leavers will have obtained 
the equivalent of two or more A Levels; the proportion holding one A Level will also 
have risen sharply; and the proportion holding no A Level will fall. 

?• We do not, however, think that higher education should become in any sense 
obligatory - and accordingly, all who stay on In full-time education between the ages 
of 16 and 18 will need an effective system of guidance. Some who will be qualified 
to enter will not want to do so. Others may choose an initial period of employment 
with opportunities for concurrent part-time study (such as many institutions already 
offer), provided they are assured of the right to transfer to full-time higher education 
later^ An increasing number of institutions should be willing to offer places in a 
subsequent year to such applicants, and the entry machinery should be adapted to take 
this into account; those offered deferred placei3 should be helped to find relevant 
employment during the intervening period by imiverslty appointments boards and those 
cOiicemed with work placement In other Institutions. 



The contonti arrangement and l en gth of course s 

8. In a period of rapid development. It Is not possible accurately to predict how . 
many professionally qualified people will be needed, or Indeed what new proifessions 
will need them. Already a proportion of students gradimtlng do not enter the profession 
most closely related to their studies, or do not stay In that profession throughout 
their working lives. It would seem therefore that If a smaller proportion of students 
followed narrowly academic honours courses, or courses qualifying them for highly 
specific professions, the country would gain by the change. This might also accord 
better with the wishes of students^ a growing proportion of whom have entry qualific- 
ations ranging across the traditional division between arts and sciences. 

9. There are at present men and women in higher education courses they do not^^^^^^^^ A 
particularly want to take. Several different factors determine an applicant's entry 
choices, and it can hardly be expected tliat all applicants fully understand what is 
Involved in the selections they make: yet acceptance is normally related to a particular 
course, in our view, the emphasis should be on entry to the institution; ahd the choice 
of course should be confirmed only after the student has entered. Students whose ain« 
and interests subsequently change, or who find that their ablUties do not match the 
course on which they have embarked, should be readily able to transfer to another 
coiijfse' same Institution or another, with credit £or the work they have done. At 
■W we woulci hope to see a wider range df ehoice, wlA more courses bring-^ 

a number of subjects^ to fbrm a coherent Whole (and fewer which constitute 
~ 1 0^^^ of unrelated segments of knowledge), it these changes were made we 
tD?r"^ that the overall proportion of students following specialised academic or 

5 courses would be reduced. 
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10. A degree with honours should be awarded only on completion of three years of 
full-time study or Its part-time equivalent; and every student should (as at present ) 
have the right, If he suocessfully completes his first and second years at the minimum 
standard now required, to continue for a third. Entrants to degree courses should, 
however, not be faced with three years of full-time education or none. For some, 
alternation between full-time and part-time study may be appropriate. Others may 
find a full-time course of two years' duration to be adequate for their Immediate needs, 
and It should be permissible for students at their own choice to leave after two years 
taking with them a degree recognising their attainment If a suitable standard has been 
reached. But this degree - and we attach considerable Importence to Its being a degree 
rather than a diploma - should also entitle them to retum later for a third full-time 
year at some institution of higher education with a resumption of grant, credit being 
given for any relevant work experience, and the possibility of completing an honours 
degree remaining open. 

11. A higher proportion of students than at present should go directly into employment 
when they graduate, but more should return later for postgraduate or post-experience 
education as and when the need arises. 

12. Although we have suggested that relatively fewer students might follow specialised 
courses, wi do not wish to imply that professional qualifications will be less important 
than hitherto. On the contrary, they are likely to grow In range and complexity. But 

if professional training Is to be relevant, the student must be enabled to pursue the 
right professional course at the right stage of his educational and working career. For 
some, professional training will best form part of a sandwich first degree course^ For 
others, it may mean combining a two-year degree course with an immediately following 
professional course, supplemented by a year or more of training while in employment 
(in-service training) before a professional qualification Is awarded. Others again will 
wish to acquire such a quaUfloatlon after a longer period of work experience. There Is 
scope for considerable variety here, and we hope that the professional bodies will 
respond to changing educational, social and professional needs by modifying their 
requirements for professional qualifications. 

13. If students are to match their needs, wishes and attainments to the much more 
flexible and varied arrangements we favour, they will clearly need special guidance 
not only befqre entering higher education but also at its various subsequent turnings 
potiits. 



PART 2 - ORGANISATION 
Coordination of Higher Education 

T 14. The higher education system will continue to combine a considerable diversity 

of institutions with much overlapping of aims and functions between them: but existing 
administrative differences should not distort their underlying community ef (Jiirpose. 
I : Thei?e can be no justification for different levels of badlo provision between different 

; V. , types 6| institution. Setting aside fof this comparison U-ie varying (but very Importaiit) 
ii 0?> : ^0 research and other relevant outside aotlvitles, the total cost 

W 6 I v oT student on a given type of course In a given subject ifleld 



15* Whatever their differences In financial arid admlnrelratlve arrangementSi neigh- 
bouring Institutions of higher education must in the future be functionally related to 
each othcfr. Expensive academic equipment^ Including specialist 
library collections, should be shared; buildings equipped for teaching should bo put 
to maximum use and waste of scarce staffing resources avoided wherever possible* 
There are also obvious educational and financial advantages in providing social facilities 
for \ise jointly by students in all institutions for whom they would be easily accessible* 
A reasonable balance must be struck between the desirability of having facilities readily 
available and the equal desirability of using them to the fullest possible extents Immediate 
efforts to overcome the obstacles to cooperation must depend on voluntary Initiative, 
pending the emergence of an appropriate structure to ensure effective joint plamiing in 
the long term • If institutions of higher education fall to take active steps to achieve 
closer coordination, they are likely to have a less acceptable form of rationalisation 
imposed upon them. 

Machinery for admissions 

16. Our recommendations for cooperation between different types of Institution, and 
the ease of transfer of students from one to another, wpuld point towards a unified 
admissions system for all higher education* It would have to be so designed that the 
process of entry to higher education was simplified rather than further complicated: 
this may be impracticable at present* To coordinate entry to the whole range of full- 
time courses at degree and sub-^degree level In all institutions of higher education would 
be an enormous undertakings the complexity of such a system might well deter applic-^ 
ations from less confident students. But the first steps towards rationalisation would 
be for the polytechnics and other colleges of further education offering comparable 
courses to agree to a single common applicatlot). form for all such courses, and for 
the separate admission arrangements for universities and colleges of education to be 
merged. 

17» Any transfer of students during a first degree course between different institutions 
is currently arranged on the personal initiative of the teachers concerned^ If the number 
of transfers grows, as we think possible, appropriate central olearihg house arrange- 
ments may need to be considered, | 

18* Information about postgraduate courses In all institutions offering higher degrees 
should, as a matter of urgency, be brought together In a regular publication. Some 
more systematic and coordinated admisstcms machinery for postgraduate courses in 
all institutions will also be needed as numbers grow. 



Degree-giving pavers for non-uniyerslty institutional , 

19. The chartering of the Royal College of Art arid Oranfleld has established precedents 

fop^stltutions othef t^^ uniyerHHes to award their owA degrees^ The opportunity 16 

6i|)lVfdf dggree^^^^^^ td' jtolyt^i&hftl^d Iftd tb' thi ferg6f coUeges 

dfW|4ei^l^^^^ iey reae!i"w ap^^tfoptfa©^ 6f gifcwffi aiid l^ademto^^^^ 

jS glif^^ this It mfey be necessaify for some initlfotid^^^^^^ 

aM^^^^^ committees (as was done in the case of the fornier Colleges 6t Advanced 

^'^^eto^l^^^^ transitien to university status). '-^'^y 



20, :i Th^ polyteohntos and othej^ ooUeges Qpnduotlng degree courses under the Oounotl 
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for National Academic Awards are at widely varying atages of development: It would 
therefore be difficult for the Council to apply the same procedure to all of them now. 
However, as each Institution grows In experience and excellence the Council might 
cease to bo concerned primarily with the approval of Individual courses, developing 
Instead means of evaluating the Institution as a whole on the basis of Its current work 
and Its future plans^ This state of affairs would be easier to bring about If polyteohnlos 
and colleges were able to plan their programmes on a time scale substantially longer 
than the present period of one year or so. 



The polytechnics and certain other local authority colleges 

2U The emergence of the polytechnics has focused attention on the provision of 
advanced further education by the local authorities. While the polytechnics draw students 
for their wide range of part-time courses mainly from local communities, In their other 
work they are Increasingly performing a national role. Some local representation in 
the control of expenditure must be accepted as a corollary to their local tleo, but the 
development of these and other degree-giving Institutions will depend on their being seen 
to have autonomy and responsibility for their own academic development. 

22. There Is therefore a need for new machinery to reconcile the requirements of 
continuity in academic planning with the ultimate responsibilities of local education 
authorities. Present arrangements for revenue expenditure make it difficult to permit 
forward budgeting for recurrent costs on more than a year-to-year basis, although the 
interest in new tochnlques of financial management now being shown a number of 
authorities Is likely to promote more effective long-term planning. 

23. In securing approval for capital expenditure on higher education, local education 
authorities should be willing to create new arrangements at national level, where they 
woidd act In partnership with other interests. We would favour the establishment of 

a central body to replace the existing practice of direct negotiation by Individual author- 
ities with the Department of Education and Solencei Such a body would act after taking 
appropriate academic advice from those working In the polytechnics and other colleges. 
To ensure that Its powers were more than merely advisory, the Department of Education 
and Science might with advantage limit Its own decisions to determining the overall 
capital expenditure on the public sector of higher education, leaving the new body to 
allocate projects within the total budget. The work of this central body would be made 
easier if capital for advanced further education were in a separate building programme, 
as is already the case for capital expenditure on colleges of eduoatlcm. 



The education and training of teachers 

U$ Jfff believe that in th6 long term few of the colleges of education should remain 
ai hrgfi^^^ specialised institutions, although many which, in one way or another, develop 
ni&Vf genera functions ars likely to retain a special Interoet la both the initial arid 
; it * U^^^^^ of teachers. Their activities in the field of In-servlce training 

o i dhouid w encouraged and extended^ 
ERJC 

\ 36. The options for the colleges should Include the following, and individual colleges 
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should begin to consider which of them are most appropriate to their own needs and 
circumstances; 



(i) Some of the larger coUogos might develop Into chartered degree-giving 
Institutions in their own right. Their scope might be widened to include 
courses in the liberal arts and sclencesi as well as courses with a 
professional orientation towards the whole range of the social services. 
They could usefully cater both for degree and lower level work^ 

(il) A number of colleges might become federated or integrated with universities; 
others might similarly become parts of polytechnics, 

(til) Still other colleges might concentrate on in-service training for a variety 
of professions, and thus have functions within both the higher education 
and the furtlier education systems. Their activities might well include 
advanced professional training for teachers and social workers, adult 
education, and work in conjunction with the Open Unlversify. 



Control of standards and the supijly of teachers 



26. The central role of the Institutes of Education in the provision, content and 
coordination of the initial and further education of teachers should be clarified, and 
their regional distribution re-examined in the light of tlxe recent growth In the number 
of xmiversities and the emergence of the polytechnics. 

27. Courses specially designed fbr the education and training of teachers should 
continue to be of not less than three years ' duration, and should allow scope for variation 
In the arrangement of the training element as between concurrent and endTon courses. 
Professional training fbr all those taking courses with an education component should 

in addition require at least one, and prejferably two, years of continuing tuition while 
teaching before the award of a full professional qualification Is finally made. Such 
work should be supervised by teachers in schools as well as by those responsible for 
teacher education In the universities, polytechnics and colleges. Graduates with 
either two- or three-year degrees whose courses have included no education component 
should take a postgraduate course in the theory and practice of education, which should 
similarly be followed by a year or more of practical experience allied with continuing 
tidtlon. 

28. The freeing of some of the colleges of education to pursue other goals In addltlcm 
to the education of teachers, and the amalgamation of a number of coUegeq with urtlv- 

i : ' eir^lH^li 61?^^^^^^ would raise nationally the question of a guaranteed supply of 

teabhcrs and the means 6f controlling it, The recent fklling 6U in applications for 
Iri^ _ entrance tb the colleges, the wastage rate during the c^rtlflcaW cojujrse, aild the very 
:I ; high wastage during the early years of teaching, have sho^^^^ jt^laUve weakness of 

'i : 'Mtip^4^ of control. But becftuse total entries Into higher eduoaHojil'tp be 

:f| the overall tofal of tefiohere Can be 6)$66ted tcrf^ 

; ^ ttir|)iN3poKl<^^ It th&refore sisMs llke^^ 

?|f I* Vt^^ l^st by allowing recruitment to the teaching profession to be Influenced 

I fo^ extent than at present by market forces, li control were needed It could 

i &l!!^ m bft exercised through salary scales and through the special provision of placed fbr the 
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professional training of teachers, in much the same way as the government at present 
exercises control on the numbers entering the medical, dental or veterinary professions. 



PART 3 - FINANCE 



The dilemma of numbers and costs 

29. On prep ent projections of growth in the number of students, assuming constant 
staff/student ratios and no change in the proportion of costs borne by students, public 
expenditure on full-time higher education would grow from about £550m in 1970/1 to 
about £1, 150m hi 1981/2 - or from 1.4% of the gross national product to about 2.1%, 
Such a rise could be financed either through an increase in the total share of the GNP 
devoted to public expenditure, to which both major political parties are opposed, or 
through a switch of expenditure to higher education from other public services. We 
believe strongly that if expansion Is to proceed at an acceptable rate and that if the 
necessary standards are to bo maintained there will have to be some Increase in the 
share of GNP going to higher education. But we have reluctantly concluded that an 
increase of the magnitude indicated seems out of the question and something will have 
to be done to ensure that costs rise more slowly thau this* Three main approaches 
are open, given that cost economies should be chosen so that they will do as little 
damage as possible. 



Rates of growth 

30. The first is to limit the r^te of growth of student numbers, either by cutting 
the number of entrants or by reducing the effective length of course. We regard a 
restriction of the opportunity for entry to higher education as the least desirable of 
all approaches - it should not be contemplated unless all other steps fail. But we 
have advocated that students should be able to leave with a degree after two years of 
full-time sKidy if they wish to do so: this provision Is likely somewhat to reduce the 
average period of study and so bring about certain savlngSi For example, a 10 to 16% * 
reduction in the proportion of students returning for a third full-time year, could save 
some £35 to £5 Om In 1981* There should also be some reduction in the proportion of 
now graduates going on to postgraduate work: but against this we favour more post- 
graduate education for people with work experience, so the net savings here will be 
limited. 

Teaching coHs 

31. The second approach Is to reduce the real cost per student, Wo believe this 
r;4 Is feasible without loss of quality. Reduced unit costs may b6 expected to follow 

from the concentration of growth In existing institutions and departments. The evid- 
ence shows that in larger departments the average cost of providing a given quality 
of service is less. Moreover, developments In edueatlonal technology and resource 

, | rmanagejiiaent may within the next decade make it possible to reduce the amount of 

d\4)U6^tlo4i which results from each Institution doing everything for Itself. Some 
ERiC 'oductloh In the staff/student ratio would also not seem unreasonablei but any sudden 

;::;;:jBmmm. or draslio change would be disastrous and we should oppose it* An average reduction 
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of, say, 15% in higher education as a whole should be tolerable over a ten-year 
period of expansion, but It should bo carefully planned so that poorly-staffed depart- 
ments and institutions do not suffer, and so that staff numbers continue to grow at 
a reasonable rate during the ten-year period of expansion ahead. This would save 
£60m in 1981. 



Student contributions 

32. Finally, there Is tlie question of the stuJents' share In the cost. The taxpayers 
now provide each student during a three-year course with services and maintenance 
worth on average some £4, 000. The potential entrant to higher education would in any 
case have a higher lifetime income than the average wage-earner. To this a student's 
education adds a further source of oarnlng power: while it makes him more sooially 
productive, he himself receives a largo share of the resulting Increase In the social 
product. Of course, in so far as education raises income, graduates already pay more 
Uox than they would if they had not received higher education: but Ihe value of this extra 
tax is small compared with the public subsidy they have received. So the overall 
process is a significant source of income inequality, transferring wealth from the 
poorer to the richer. The case for a higher student contribution Is therefore grounded 
in equity. 

33. Some may object to any arrangement which, by reducing the effect of the parental 
means test, oan be seen as affecting the poor student more than the rich one. But 
every such attempt to be fair, as between those who have received higher education 
and those who have not, will be called unfair, as between one student from a wealthy 
family willing to contribute to his higher education and another whose parents are 

less well off or less willing so to contribute. No repayment scheme devised to fit 
into the present grant pattern can hope to avoid thifl criticism. 

34. We are in principle opposed to any financial arrangements which by requiring 
payments from students, even If deferred, would act as a deterrent to entry into- 
higher education and therefore would ideally wish to see students In receipt of grants 
rather than loans. However, higher education already consumes a fraction of the 
total education budget which some would regard as excessive and expansion of higher 
education on the scale we hope to see would greatly strengthen these criticisms. The 
choice may therefore be between on the one hand continuation of the present grant 
system, with a less than desirable number entering higher education, and on the other 
some contribution from each student but more entrants to higher education. We there* 
fore consider it prudent to suggest for discussion a student partial loan scheme which 
at least has the Important merit of avoiding the perpetual and distressing troubles 
which arise from non-payment of the parental contribution. On6 possible arrangement, 
Indicating the comparatively small burden of repayment needed to effect elzab'o 
economies, Is Illustrated In the Appendix. 



CONOLtiSION 

35. I Despite the emphasis we have had to place on the financial problems facing higher 
edtwatlon, we have also suggested ways in which the system as a whole could be 
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re-oriented better to meet the requirements of the students themselves, of the society 
of which they form a part, and of tlie national economy to which they may be expected 
to contribute. Wo have tried to reconcile the demand for more systematic overall 
plantilng with the need for a more open and autonomous structure* As for the costs 
of higher education^ we can only reiterate that some choice of methods to reduce them 
is inevitable. The savings we have proposed are small compared with tlie probable 
increases In expenditure; It Is open to those who disagree with them» or with our 
suggestions for new educational goals or nev/ organisational arrangementSi to suggest 
better alternatives. 



Appendix: A scheme for conditional grants 

An Illustrative Income-related scheme for grad^oate contributions might be as 
follows. 

Outright maintenance grants would continue at their present leveli thus preserv- 
ing some differential support to students from poorer homes. But in the meantime 
the i^eal value of the grant would be eroded by Inflation and the growth of parental 
Income, and some students would need a new source of finance. This would be provided 
in the foim of conditional grants^ For each further £100 of grant a student took out, 
he would pay back a prearranged precentage of his Income via the Inland Revenue until 
he had repaid the £100 plus the appropriate Interest, For the fcheme to be self- 
balancing at a real rate of Interest of five per cent per annum, with repayment spread 
on average over twenty jears, about ono-thlrd of one per cent of the graduate *s total 
income would need to be repaid each year. In other words, a conditional grant of 
£300 would result In the alienation of only 1% of future annual Income over twenty years. 
The relief to public funds would soon build up to a substantial level r tf after 1971 the 
average sum accepted by every student were £100 a year, the repayment would be 
about fi30m In 1981 and over filOOm in 1991. 
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